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The Analytics of Church Government. By the Rev. Robert Wood- 
ward Barnwell. Petersburg, Virginia: The Franklin Press Co. 

This work, as its title indicates, deals with the thorny and 
much controverted subject of Church polity. While marked by 
a certain judicial balance and breadth of view, it is at the same 
time marred by lack of form and by crudeness in the manner of 
presentation. The analytical method has been pursued at the 
expense of literary form; the author's material has not been 
sufficiently digested. This is a serious hindrance to the attrac- 
tiveness of the book for the general reader. We have here a 
book in the process of making, rather than a complete and per- 
fect literary product. It is a serious mistake to imagine that 
in a scientific or theological work literary style is of little or no 
importance. The value and effectiveness of such a work may 
be very greatly enhanced by an attractive mode of presentation ; 
while the absence of literary form is a serious handicap to the 
general influence and usefulness of a treatise which deals with 
such abstruse and difficult matters as are involved in the thor- 
ough analysis and discussion of Church polity. This defect is 
the more to be regretted in the present instance for the reason 
that the book before us exhibits no little insight, breadth of 
view and sanity of judgment, and is free from the spirit of par- 
tisan controversy. The view of Church polity here advocated 
is the view of moderate Anglicanism ; which, while regarding the 
three-fold ministry of bishops, priests and deacons, handed 
down by historic succession, as the norm of Church government, 
at the same time does not absolutely "unchurch" those relig- 
ious bodies which lack this historic form of ministry. 



Ethics. By John Dewey and James H. Tufts. New York : Henry Holt 
& Company. 

It is an event in the academic world whenever any volume in 
the American Science Series comes out, and in the recently pub- 
lished volume upon Ethics, the event is in no way disappoint- 
ing, for the contribution is remarkable in many ways. Now it 
would be perfectly impossible to write "a review" of the book, 
for it is so encyclopedic in scope, that aside from the general 
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point of view from which it attacks its problem, there is no 
centre upon which to focus critical remarks. As to the value of 
its point of view we shall say a few words later. As to the book : 
it is a closely digested colaboration of over 600 pages dealing 
with Ethics in its historical, anthropological, psychological and 
philosophical aspects. We find in it, for example, pages upon 
such matter as the growth of the social idea, the consciousness 
of the individual, the Greek and the Hebrew moral develop- 
ments, and of the growth of the moral idea in other parts of the 
world. As one tries to gather into a focus the subjects of such 
sub-sections as "The Individual and the Development of the 
Intelligence" (Part 1, Chapter 8, Sub-Section 6); "Moral Sense 
Intuitionalism" (Part 2, Chapter 16, Sub-Section 3); "The 
Methods of Production, Exchange and Valuation" (Part 3, 
Chapter 22, Sub-Section 4); "The Development of Civil 
Rights" (Part 3, Chapter 21, Sub-Section 2), he is tempted 
strongly to say "this is too much," and to doubt whether the 
practice of empiricism has not been carried too far. Of course, 
from the modern point of view nothing is scientific unless it 
produces a mass of data before any generalizations are at- 
tempted. That is all well enough, but such a mass as has been 
compressed between the covers of this book, certainly tends to 
take it altogether out of the realm of text-books and to make it 
valuable only for the specialist. To be sure, the data collected 
are most interesting and suggestive and what a mass of data 
there are! But one is inclined to believe that there is a conges- 
tion of facts, an over supply, and that it would have been just as 
well to omit many of them, say, for example pages 17 to 21, 
and merely to have stated the facts of tribal and social ties, re- 
ferring the reader to the originals from which the quotations 
are taken. 

Perhaps the most valuable part of the book is to be found in 
its bibliographies which are truly remarkable. In them we find 
suggestions whereby we may search for the ethical significance 
in books upon such divergent subjects as Tylor's "Primitive 
Culture" and Hadley's "Freedom and Responsibility in the 
Evolution of Democratic Government." It is an education in 
itself to turn to the conclusion of each successive chapter and 
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study its bibliographies; and to one who is at all familiar with 
standard works, the lists in themselves provide strong thought 
stimulants. 

It is in this connection that one finds the only point to which 
criticism can be applied, which is to be found in the question 
as to whether Ethics deserve of such thorough-going pragmatic 
treatment ; whether in the study of them it is worth while to 
expend one's energies to such an extent upon the study of the 
growth of the moral idea from the days of democratic develop- 
ment. Historically, such a study is without doubt valuable, 
but is it ethically? To ask such a question brings up the whole 
problem of pragmatism, which it is not the writer's present 
pleasure to discuss. It has at least however brought out the 
point that the volume before us is the creation of a pair of 
thorough-going pragmatists. 

Humanism has come to stay, just as once came Hegelianism, 
and we are glad to have a humanist's disquisition upon Ethics, 
only we are not convinced that it is the ideal way of dealing 
with such a subject. 

As a companion to the preceding volumes in the series, it is 
without doubt worthy, though it lacks the brilliancy of Pro- 
fessor James' and the finality (if one may use such a word in 
this world) of Professor Remsen's. We welcome the book and 
congratulate its authors upon their achievement. 



Poem Outlines. By Sidney Lanier. New York : Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 

Our thanks are due the editor and the publishers of this de- 
lightful volume. Nothing connected with Sidney Lanier's art 
can be matter of indifference. But these "Poem Outlines" are 
of value not only because they give a glimpse of Lanier's artis- 
tic method, but because in many instances they are exquisite 
expressions of his best thoughts. From this slight collection 
alone may be obtained a singularly complete idea of the man's 
poetic dogmas. Here we see our familiar Lanier, hurt by the 
world's apathy towards beauty, by the lack of vital religion in 
established creeds. When Matthew Arnold meditated and 



